Personal Income Resumes Growth 


Personal income in the Sixth Federal Reserve District began increasing 
early this year, following a period of relative stability associated with 
the recent nationwide business recession. Although gains in the District 
occurred somewhat ahead of those in the nation as a whole, the ex- 
tent of recovery in personal income has so far been very similar in both 
areas. A look at monthly figures for the period 1950-61 proves that 
changes in personal income for District states have generally paralleled 
changes in national income. Among the District states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, the patterns 
of recovery this year have been generally comparable, whereas re- 
coveries from the previous two business recessions had shown some- 
what more variation. 

These are some of the generalizations that can be drawn from a 
new series of monthly estimates of personal income in District states. 
From the figures, developed by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
and shown in the first chart, analysts can study short-run income 
changes, such as those occurring in business recessions lasting only 
eight to ten months, that could not be studied on the basis of annual 
data alone. Using the monthly estimates, analysts should also be able 
to discern, rather accurately, current trends in income before more com- 
prehensive annual figures become available. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce has long published annual figures for each state, and this 
Bank’s new monthly estimates, presented in terms of seasonally ad- 
justed annual rates, are tied directly to them. 
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HOW THE ESTIMATES ARE MADE 


The monthly estimates of personal income discussed in the 
accompanying article provide both a preliminary measure of 
current income trends in District states and a view of short-run 
changes in income not discernible from annual data. Similar 
in concept to national estimates prepared monthly by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, they provide a basis for comparing 
District and national income changes. 


The new monthly figures are also similar to annual estimates 
of personal income long prepared for each state by the De- 
partment of Commerce and fully described in its publication, 
Personal Income by States. These annual state estimates serve as 
so-called “bench marks” for this Bank’s monthly estimates. 


Based on much more comprehensive information than is 
available monthly, the estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce undoubtedly provide the most reliable indication of 
personal income received each year. The monthly estimates 
made by this Bank for the years 1950 through 1960 were, 
therefore, adjusted upward or downward in such a way that 
their average equals the respective annual estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. This adjustment process was fol- 
lowed by still another one to remove the effects of the normal 
seasonal swings in personal income. The final result was a 
series of seasonally adjusted monthly figures shown as annual 
rates, that is, the annual total that would result if income 
were earned throughout the year at the rate it was earned 
during any one month. 


Methods of estimating monthly income vary, depending 
upon the availability of suitable data, the selections made 
from available sources of information, and the way in which 
the selected data are combined to produce the desired result. 
Different people using different methods will, of course, obtain 
different results, and no mathematical means are available to 
test the correctness of these results. One test of this Bank's 
estimates, given their relationship to the annual estimates of the 
Department of Commerce, will be to see how well they serve as 
a preliminary indication of changes in the annual estimates, 
which become available after a considerable time lag. Observ- 
ers can also draw upon their knowledge of other economic 
developments to check monthly changes in personal income for 
reasonableness. 


This Bank arrives at its monthly estimates of total personal 
income by adding, for each state, separate estimates of 13 
different components of income. We estimate wage and salary 
payments on the basis of data on employment and average 
earnings in the following activities: manufacturing; mining; 
construction; government; service; trade; transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities; and finance, insurance, and 
real estate. In all such instances, reliable employment figures 
are available for each state. For the important manufacturing 
sector, state figures are also available for average weekly 
earnings. For the other sectors, however, national changes are 
used to estimate average earnings, which are then combined 
with state employment data to determine changes in income 
received. 


Supplementing these wage and salary estimates, we make 
separate estimates of agricultural income on the basis of farm 
cash receipts published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Through this point, fairly direct measures have enabled us to 
make estimates for those sectors accounting for about 70 per- 
cent of total personal income. Less direct but still relevant in- 
formation is then used to estimate nonfarm proprietors’ income, 
property income, and transfer payments. 


Currently, the available basic data will permit us to present 
estimates with about a two-month lag. Thus, with the publica- 
tion of this issue of the Review, we are able to present figures 
for August 1961 in the table on page 6. Historical data is 
available upon request. 


Income Gains Widespread 


On the basis of estimates through the first eight months 
of 1961, we can say with reasonable confidence that in. 
dividuals living in District states will receive about 3.0 
percent more income this year than they did last. This 
will about match the national rise from 1960 to 1961, as 
is shown by the comparison presented in the second chart, 


The view of monthly trends permitted by the new esti- 
mates indicates, moreover, that the gain for the full year 
could be even more favorable than is indicated by the 
first eight months. Last year, growth in personal income 
was halted in the second quarter by a nationwide business 
recession. For the remainder of 1960, personal income 
changed little. While personal income last year thus 
reflected business developments in the late stages of 
a typical period of expansion and in a period of re- 
cession, this year it has been reflecting business develop- 
ments in the early stages of what appears to be another 
typical period of expansion. If the current expansion 
continues to follow the pattern of recovery from reces- 
sion previously experienced, therefore, further gains in 
income would appear likely. Matched against the plateau 
of late 1960, such gains would augment the already 
favorable year-to-year comparisons shown by figures for 
the first eight months. 

All District states have experienced gains in personal 
income this year, although, as is typical of any large area 
with diverse economic developments, the increases have 
varied from state to state. On the basis of estimates for 
the first eight months, Mississippi so far has shown the 
largest increase over 1960, 4.1 percent. Florida is close 
behind, with a gain of 3.8 percent, while personal income 
in Tennessee has gained 3.0 percent. The other three Dis- 
trict states—Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana-—have 
shown very similar increases of slightly more than 2 per- 
cent. 

These increases may be surprising to observers who 
have been following the seasonally adjusted indexes of 
nonfarm employment each month on the statistical page 
of this Review. During the first eight months of this year, 
these indexes have shown that employment ran consistently 
under the first eight months of year-earlier levels in all 
District states except Mississippi and Florida and that in 
these two states, year-to-year employment increases oc- 
curred, respectively, only after May and June 1961. This 
seeming paradox is easily understood, however, when one 
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realizes that the index of economic activity represented by 
the personal income estimates depends not only upon 
trends in employment, but also upon trends in average 
wage and salary earnings, and, even beyond that, on 
changes in agricultural and property income and in trans- 
fer payments such as unemployment compensation. These 
other determinants of personal income have exerted an up- 
ward influence in District states that more than offset the 
downward influence of nonfarm employment. 

While employment in the first eight months of this year 
has averaged lower than in the comparable period of last 
year, the trend in recent months has been upward in all 
District states except Louisiana. This has been reflected 
in the recently rising trends of the state personal income 
estimates. Despite weakness in employment, even Louisi- 
ana has shown some recent gains in income, as the other 
determinants of income have continued to exert an up- 
ward influence. 


Income Stable in Recession 


The monthly estimates of personal income also provide 
us with a view of income behavior during the three 
periods of business recession that have occurred since 
1950. For the most part, the behavior has been remarkably 
stable during recession. In fact, for the District states 
as a group, the three recessions, shown on the monthly 
chart by the shaded areas, have merely caused personal 
income to level out temporarily on a generally upward 
trend over the years. 

The effect has varied among states, of course, depend- 
ing upon the strength of the long-run growth trend and 
the relative importance of manufacturing activity, which 
typically is affected most by business recession. In Florida, 
where growth has been especially strong and manufactur- 
ing provides a relatively small part of total personal in- 
come, the three recessions caused, at most, only a slow- 
ing of the long-term upward trend of income. The most 
recent recession caused a more pronounced leveling off 
than the others, a development that is consistent with a 
somewhat reduced rate of growth in about the past three 
years. The effect of recession has clearly been more notice- 
able in Alabama, especially, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Georgia and Tennessee, where growth in the past decade 
has been less rapid than in Florida and where manufac- 
turing provides a much larger part of personal income. 

Several unusual fluctuations in Mississippi’s income 
figures reflect developments in farming. Agriculture is a 
particularly important source of personal income in that 
state, accounting for about 12 percent of the total com- 
pared with an average of 5 percent for other District 
states. Moreover, agricultural receipts may provide as 
much as a fourth of total personal income during two or 
three months of the fall harvest season. When agricultural 
income follows its normal seasonal course, the seasonal ad- 
justment explained in an accompanying discussion satis- 
factorily smooths out the income curve within the year. 
When an unusual shift in harvest time affects farm mar- 
ketings, however, monthly trends in total income may be 
affected rather sharply where agriculture is important, as 
was the case in late 1952. In that year, an early harvest 
boosted farm incomes sooner than usual in Mississippi, 


SEASONAL SWINGS IN PERSONAL INCOME 


Individuals living in District states receive more income in some 
months of the year than they do in others. Moreover, the re- 
sulting monthly variations in income within each state tend to 
repeat themselves every year in rather well defined patterns. 
Knowledge of such patterns of seasonal variation is useful to 
businessmen and governmental authorities who must plan for 
relatively high business volume in some months and low vol- . 
ume in others. This knowledge is also important to those who 
want to eliminate the effect of seasonal influences from eco- 
nomic indicators to see more clearly what longer-run changes 
are occurring. For this latter reason, the monthly estimates of 
personal income discussed in the accompanying article have 
been adjusted to eliminate seasonal influences. A more ex- 
tended discussion of the reasons for seasonal adjustments and 
the general method used by this Bank appeared in the Review 
for September 1960. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the seasonal swings for 
which the personal income estimates are currently being ad- 
justed. Differences among states in the degree of fluctuation 
and in the timing of seasonal peaks and valleys reflect, of 
course, differences in economic structure and the orientation 
of activities. The most marked difference is between Florida’s 
behavior and that of the other five District states. Undoubtedly 
reflecting the importance during the winter of tourist-oriented 
activities and citrus and vegetable marketing, personal income 
in Florida reaches its seasonal peak in December and January; 
its low point comes in August. In the other states, however, per- 
sonal income climbs from a low in February to peaks in late 
summer or fall. Mississippi, reflecting the greater importance 
of agriculture as a source of income, reaches an unusually 
high peak in October and November. As a result, income 
varies there by about 32 percent from seasonal low to sea- 
sonal high. In the other five states the variation is much less, 
ranging between 12 and 14 percent. 


Similar data for 1950, the year in which our monthly esti- 
mates begin, would show even greater seasonal swings in per- 
sonal income. Thus, the pattern of economic development has 
moderated seasonal variations in personal income in District 
states. Careful periodic review of the figures will be necessary 
to assure that our seasonal adjustment process is keeping up 
with the times. 
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causing first a sharp rise and then a temporary dip in the 
total income figures shown on the monthly chart. Then, 
in late 1957, rather heavy participation in the Federal 
Government’s Soil Bank Program reduced farm cash 
receipts from marketings, and this, too, was reflected in 
a temporary dip in the total income figures. The effect 
was also apparent, in much less degree, in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. 

The stability of personal income is emphasized by com- 
paring (as is done in the third chart) its behavior to that 
of other economic indicators during the past four years. 
Business recessions, it will be recalled, occurred in the 
last half of 1957 and early 1958 and again in about the 
last seven months of 1960 and first two months of this 
year. District personal income was, however, mainly 
affected by a slowing of its longer-run upward growth, as 
mentioned earlier, although a slight dip associated with ag- 
ricultural developments occurred in late 1957. Nonfarm 
employment, in contrast, declined approximately 2 per- 
cent in both recessions. Manufacturing payrolls show the 
greatest fluctuation, for they reflect activity in that sector 
of the economy most affected by swings in business activi- 
ty. Not only does manufacturing employment tend to de- 
cline more in recession than other types of employment, 
but the average work week is typically shortened as well. 

Important as developments in manufacturing are, it is 
apparent that the observer cannot regard them as typical 
of changes occurring in other kinds of business activity. 
These other activities provide proportions of personal in- 
come that vary from about 75 percent in Tennessee to 
about 90 percent in Florida. Less influenced by business 
swings, they thus provide an important stabilizing force. 

Looking at changes in department store sales during 


the past four years, you see that the effects of the busi- 
ness downturns are clearly delineated, but it is also 
clear that sharp swings in sales at District department 
stores are not dependent upon changes in personal income, 
Factors other than income obviously have great importance 
in affecting sales. 

These comparisons merely suggest what observers of 
the economic scene have long known: We need a great 
deal of information in order to follow developments in 
our complex economy. With this in mind, the monthly 
estimates of personal income in Sixth Disirict states may 
prove to be a valuable supplement to pieviously available 
statistical indicators in analyzing developments in District 


economic activity. 
PHiLip M. WEBSTER 


Tennessee Business: Lookin 1g Better 


If you were to ask Tennesseans how business is these days 
you undoubtedly would receive a wide range of answers, 
for individual circumstances vary considerably in a state 
having as many diverse activities as Tennessee has. Inter- 
viewing individuals would be an extremely interesting way 
to determine the economic state of the State, but it would 
be awfully time-consuming. The chances are too that most 
Tennesseans would tell us about what we could find from 
a close look at the figures summarizing the state’s econom- 
ic behavior: Business looks better than earlier this year, 
there’s still room for improvement, and there’s no room 
for complacency. 


Most Indicators Show Gains 
Tennessee, nearly all economic indicators show, has been 


sharing in the general business recovery from the nation- - 


wide recession that lasted from about May 1960 through 
February of this year. The most comprehensive indicator, 
personal income received by Tennesseans, resumed its up- 
ward movement in January, two months ahead of the 
comparable national figure, but the overall gain of nearly 
4 percent through August of this year was not much dif- 
ferent from that in the country as a whole. During the 


months of recession, income in Tennessee had held steady 
because reduced earnings in some sectors were offset by 
higher income in others. This stability in recession was a 
characteristic of personal income in Tennessee during the 
past decade, as revealed by new estimates prepared by 
this Bank and discussed in another article of this Review. 
Over the years, income changes have been quite similar 
to those occurring in the nation, reminding Tennesseans 
once again that their economic behavior mirrors to a 
large extent developments on the national scene. 

This year’s improvement in personal income reflects, 
in considerable degree, the gains in the top four indicators 
in the accompanying chart. After stabilizing in the first 
quarter of this year, total nonfarm employment increased 
from March through August. Initially, the rise was attrib- 
utable to greater employment in Tennessee’s manufactur- 
ing activities, but gains also occurred somewhat later in 
nonmanufacturing employment. Manufacturing payrolls 
rose even more sharply than employment because the ris 
ing number of workers put in longer hours each week. 
Farmers, too, have enjoyed some recent improvement in 
their cash receipts. 

With the rise in income, Tennesseans have increased 
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their spending to some extent. Department store sales 
rose sharply in June and July and, after a setback in 
August, recovered in September. Furniture store sales 
have also shown an encouraging improvement in recent 
months, after an extended downtrend. Sales tax data, 
available only through August, have generally confirmed 
the improvement in spending shown by the department 
and furniture store sales figures. 

When there is a pickup in economic activity, business- 
men eventually seek additional credit to finance expanding 
operations. Lately bank loans have been increasing in 
Tennessee. Through the first seven months of the year, 
however, they showed some weakening tendency. This, of 
course, was disturbing to those who had expected a quick 
revival of bank lending to follow economic expansion. 


Room for Improvement 


So far, we have deliberately focused attention on the 
general trends shown this year by Tennessee’s various 
economic indicators. Most observers would probably agree 
that business has improved. Yet, a comparison of recently 
attained levels with pre-recession highs would probably 
also lead them to believe that there is room for still further 
improvement. 

This is most clear in the case of employment figures 
for, despite the general improvement, total nonfarm em- 
ployment in September was still 1.6 percent under its 
peak prior to the recession. For manufacturing employ- 
ment, the gap was 2.5 percent. ; 

Retailers would welcome further improvement, at least 
if the behavior of department store sales is any indica- 
tion. Despite the recent encouraging gains, sales at Ten- 
nessee department stores in September were still under the 
high volumes reached in July and October of last year. 
In this respect, the state’s retailers have a great deal of 
company, for retail spending throughout the nation has 
been notably sluggish. Observers have so far looked in 
vain for signs that consumers are loosening their purse 
strings sufficiently to give a major impetus to economic 
expansion. Though national retail spending is higher now 
than in the first two months of the year, it has shown 
little upward push since March. 


No Room for Complacency 


On the basis of previous experience, we might expect 
after only a few months of recovery to see considerable 
toom for improvement in economic activity. Moreover, 
postwar experience tells us it would be most unusual if 
economic expansion were cut short now at such an early 
stage of recovery. Still, there is no room for complacency, 
for it is not a foregone conclusion that there will be 
further gains. 

As if to remind us of that, September total nonfarm 
employment figures, the latest available, showed a slight 
drop after seasonal adjustment. A decline in nonmanu- 
facturing was more than enough to offset a slight rise in 
manufacturing. Moreover, the rise in manufacturing was 
sufficient only to approximately restore slight losses in 
July and August, thus giving a picture of relatively stable 
manufacturing employment since June. Then too, within 
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manufacturing, the improvement we did see in employ- 
ment through June had reflected, in large measure, gains 
in apparel; other types of employment had not changed 
appreciably. Employment gains in manufacturing, there- 
fore, were not as widespread as would have been desirable. 

Although total employment has improved this year, 
Tennessee is probably faced with an unemployment prob- 
lem similar to that of the nation, where, despite improved 
business, unemployment has stubbornly remained higher 
than is normelly the case in a period of business expan- 
sion. The rate of insured unemployment hints at this dif- 
ficulty, for it has remained above year-earlier levels. It can- 
not, however, measure the full extent of the problem, 
since it does not reflect unsuccessful job hunting by new 
entrants into the labor force or by those who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits. The labor force has 
probably grown since the recession began in the second 
quarter of last year and, as mentioned earlier, employ- 
ment has so far not regained the pre-recession high. More- 
over, the U. S. Department of Labor currently classifies 
more than a dozen small labor market areas in Tennessee 
as ones with so-called substantial and persistent labor 
surplus. 

Fortunately, Tennesseans themselves are well aware of 
the need to provide more jobs, as is attested by their 
vigorous efforts to attract industry to the state and to 
develop existing industry more intensively. Their efforts 
will be helped. of course, if Tennessee’s economy con- 
tinues to show improvement in coming months. 

PHILIP M. WEBSTER 


This is one of a series of articles in which economic de- 
velopments in each of the Sixth District states are dis- 
cussed. Developments in Alabama’s economy were an- 
alyzed in the September REVIEW, and a discussion of 
Louisiana’s economy is scheduled for a forthcoming issue. 


Bank Announcements 


Two newly organized nonmember banks opened for business in 
October and began to remit at par for checks drawn on them 
when received from the Federal Reserve Bank: 

October 6: the First Ruskin Bank, Ruskin, Florida. Officers 
are Paul B. Dickman, President; Ellsworth G. Simmons, Vice 
President; and Frank D. Ward, Executive Vice President and 
Cashier. Capital totals $230,000, and surplus and undivided 
profits $115,000. 

October 7: The Breaux Bridge Bank and Trust Company, 
Breaux Bridge, Louisiana. Officers include Robert Angelle, 
President; Sherald J. Bourg, Executive Vice President and 
Cashier; Adlai J. Domingue, First Vice President; Thomas J. 
Bernard, Vice President; and Warren K. Finley, Assistant 
Cashier. Capital totals $200,000, and surplus and undivided 
profits $100,000. 

On October 9, the Jacksonville National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Florida, a newly organized member bank, « d for business 
and began to remit at par. Officers are Rudolph Hardee, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Tison, Jr., Vice President and Cashier; Cooper M. 
Cubbedge, Vice President; and Harry W. Odom, Assistant 
Cashier. Capital totals $1,000,000, and surplus and other capital 
funds $250,000. 

The Citizens Bank of Frostproof, Frostproof, Florida, a 
nonmember bank, began to remit at par on October 16. Officers 
include J. Maxcy, President; L. Maxcy and Richard J. Nash, 
Vice Presidents; J. L. Tyson, Vice President and Cashier; and 
H. I. Keck, Assistant Cashier. Capital totals $225,000, and sur- 


plus and undivided profits $227,340. 


Personal Income in Sixth District States, August 196] 
(Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates, in Millions of Dollars) 


August July August 
State 1961 1961 1960 
Alabama ...... 4,980 4,962 4,866 
Florida. . .... 10,475 10,497 10,074 
Geom. . ... . 6335 6,542 6,454 
Mississippi. . . . . . . 2,717 2,732 2,595 


Debits to Individual Demand Deposit Accounts 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Percent Change 
Year-to-date 
Months 
Sept. 1961 from 1961 
Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. from 
1961 1961 1960 1 1960 
ALABAMA 
Anniston. . 42,346 44,519 43,465 —5 —3 +2 
Birmingham . . . 835,346 869,418 848,543 —2 +1 
Dothan .... 38,538 35,665 37,213 +8 4 +6 
Gadsden . . . 33,507 36,119 37,388 —7 —10 — 
Huntsville* . . . 72,206 71,774 67,640 +1 +7 +11 
Mobile .... 275,672 316,323 279,220 —13 —l +2 
Montgomery . . . 160,851 179,343 155,882 —10 +3 +6 
28,281 24,692 29,964 +15 +1 
Tusc 59,077 58,034 52,862 +2 +12 +5 
Total R ool Cities 1,545,82 1,635,88 1,552,177 +2 
727,121 746,577 "747, 617r =—3 —3 +1 
Daytona Beach* . 50,387 55,119 51,903 —9 —3 a 
Fort Lauderdale* . 173,924 191,085 172,230 —9 +1 i 
Ga‘nesville* . . 42,594 41,845 43.034 +2 — + 
Jacksonville . . . 777,647 866,569 790,822 —10 —2 + 
Key West* . ‘ 14,720 16,263 14,172 —9 +4 + 
Lakeland* 71,458 73, 1,681 —2 —13 + 
Miami . 781,930 5 1,969 —9 +1 + 
Greater Miami* 1,158,523 1,271,921 1,132,237 —9 +2 + 
222,976 235,155 0,102 —5 +1 
Pensacola 86,0: 82,676 .168 +4 +2 = 
St. Petersburg 204,526 199,594 192,363 +2 +6 7 
3,8. 413,184 —2 + 
W. Palm-Palm Bch.* 125,732 139,808 110,880 —10 +13 + 
Total Reporting Cities 3,312,411 3,586,228 3,283,294 —8 +1 + 
1,413,383 1,529,597 1,420,715r —8 —l + 
Albany .... 52,273 50,981 53,153 +3 —2 + 
Athens* . . . . 41,109 239 39,698 —3 +4 +6 
Atlanta... . 2,127,273 2,314,010 2,206,775 —8 +3 
Augusta 710 2,351 107,063 —5 —0 +( 
Brunswick 26,698 27,264 149 —2 +15 + 
— 116,669 120,485 112,151 —3 + +! 
8,270 10,571 484 —22 —13 = 
Gainesville 48,192 49,249 49,521 —2 —3 + 
Griffin® . 18,602 20,074 19,405 —7 
LaGrange* 68 15,800 20,418 +2 —21 — 
Macon. . 121,833 130,06: 126,226 —3 + 
Marietta* 32,823 33,719 32,028 —3 +2 + 
lewnan . 21,314 0,6' 21,851 +3 —2 + 
Rome* . 58 7, 49,354 —5 —10 + 
Savannah 172,357 178,491 176,976 —3 —3 a] 
Valdosta . 3, 50,270 35,755 —34 —7 +2 
Total Reporting Cities 2,988,176 3,223,286 3,083,007 —7 3 +2 
Other Citi 967,194 1,003, 1955 956,138r§ —4 +1 +5 
LOUISIANA : 
Alexandria* . . . 68,148 78,198 68,848 —13 —1 4 
ton Rouge . 244,307 268,072 263,409 —9 —7 a) 
Lafayette* 64,673 65,579 296 —l —l +2 
Lake Charles 77,865 79,240 76,378r —2 2 
New 1,195,111 1,364,921 1,372,675 —12 —13 
Total Report Cities 1,650,104 1,856,010 1,846,606r —1ll 
Other Citiest . . . 554,727 545,257r —5 —3 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi-Gulfport* . 52,598 52,843 47,711 —O0 +10 +6 
Hattiesburg . . . 38,097 38,661 37,898 —l +1 +0 
Jackson... . 312,828 345,205 304,787 -9 +3 +5 
27,923 28,199 27,546 —l +1 
Meridian. . . . 45,658 44,640 45,577 +2 +0 +0 
23,259 24,211 22,802 —4 +2 
Vicksb: 22,073 21,032 —4 $1 +1 
— Reporting Cities 521,599 555,832 53 — +3 +4 
Other Cities? . . 285, 935 280, 271 289,187r +2 
TENNESSEE 
Bristol* . . . . 51,313 48,334 46,246 +6 +11 +8 
Chattanooga. . . 332,093 366,247 320,140 —9 +4 +3 
Johnson City* . . 41,736 44,281 42,637 —b —2 
Kingsport* .. . 86,850 89,867 80,078 —3 +8 +3 
Knoxvile. . . . 249,338 270,785 239,527 —8 +4 +5 
Nashville . 763,819 829,629 711,022 —8 +7 +7 


Total Reporting Cities 1,525,149 1,649,143 1,439,650 —8 +6 +5 
Other Cit est ° "554/225 595,479 
SIXTH DISTRICT 16,018, 568 17,216,992 16,228,89%r —7 —1l +2 


Reporting Cities . 11, 543,263 11,712,087: 
Other Cities? 4,475,305 710,6' 4,516,809 —5 —l +2 
32 1904, 781 10,779, 626 10, 115, 865r -—8 —2 


344 Cities 246,614,000 255,549,000r240,772.000 —3 +2 +1 
* Not included in total for 32 cities that are part of the national debit series maintained 
Board of Governors. Estimated. Revised. 
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The evidence for further economic recovery in the District is accumu- 
lating. Total nonfarm and farm employment rose slightly in September after® 
adjustments were made for seasonal changes. Personal income continued its 
upward trend, but consumers still exerted considerable restraint in spending. 
Although business and consumer lending at member banks lacked strength, 
bank deposits rose to a peak level. 

a 


The increase in nonfarm emr!oyment in September was the result 
of small increases in nonmanuf«<turing activities that more than off- 
set a decline in manufacturing. Despite the small drop in manufacturing 
employment, payrolls held steady as the work week lengthened slightly. Diverse @ 
changes in total nonfarm employment occurred among District states, with in- 
creases in Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi outweighing decreases in Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. The decrease in Louisiana largely reflected a paper mill 
strike. Alabama showed virtually no change. Although construction employ- 
ment dropped fractionally in September, a further rise in the latest three- 
month average of construction contracts points to strength in construction 
activity. Cotton consumption, a measure of cotton textile activity, declined 
after having held at a sharply expanded volume for two months, but employ- 
ment in the District’s textile mills rose very slightly. 


Farm employment gained significantly in most areas of the District’ 
in September. Farmers, taking advantage of the dry, sunny weather, harvested ¥ 
corn, cotton, and other crops. Increased harvestings and higher prices for 
some farm commodities pushed farm income considerably above recent levels. 


Total personal income in the District faltered slightly in August after 
expanding in six of the seven previous months. The developments in 
employment, however, indicate that improvement probably occurred in 


September. 


Consumers maintained their spending at previously improved levels. 
Department store sales, seasonally adjusted, rose sharply in September, but 
according to preliminary figures remained unchanged in October. The final 
figures for September showed gains were widespread, with most major cities 
reporting sharp increases. Consumers were spending more at both furniture 
and household appliance stores in September, particularly in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. The latest figures on sales tax collections indicate further that 
spending has been increasing. Bank debits, on the other hand, have failed to 
reflect the improvement. Consumer instalment credit outstanding at commercial 
banks did not change much in September, which suggests that buying on time 
added little, on balance, to consumer spending. Finally, consumer savings in the 
form of member bank time deposits and savings and loan shares increased 


slightly more than usual. 
¥ 


Total loans at banks in leading cities declined during October. 
This drop largely reflected decreases in consumer and business loans. The 
continued sluggishness in this latter category of loans mirrors the cautiousness 
consumers are still exercising in their spending. Seasonally adjusted total loans 
at all member banks, however, increased somewhat during September for the 
second consecutive month, largely because of gains in interbank loans. Only 
real estate loans have shown greater than seasonal strength over a substantial 
period. Total member bank deposits, adjusted for seasonal changes, showed 
upward trends during the third quarter in all District states except Georgia. 
Banks have récently added to their investment holdings, largely in connection > 


with Treasury financing. 


/ 


